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I hk pa a ees sag My 
DON’T WORRY! 


Don't worry! Though above your head 
The threatening storm clouds meet, 

The rainbow as of yore shall spread 
Its sign of promise sweet. 

The flowers fled when Winter gray 

Proclaimed again his cruel sway; 

Yet early blossoms smile and say, 

“Don't worry.” 


Don't worry! 
find 

Your footsteps faltering. 

The morn’s glad hopes left far 
hind, 

The day its joy shall bring. 
When sunset’s radiant curtains fall, 
Sleep’s angel, ready at the call 
Of night, shall whisper low to all, 

“Don't worry.” 


Though the noon-tide 


be- 


Don’t worry, though with little good 
Your eager quest seem fraught: 
He that has striven as he could 
Has striven as he ouglit. 
Ask not how destiny has planned; 
The little that we understand 
Is eloquent with the command, 
“Don’t worry.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








the recent 


Following 
Great Britain, the Parliament of Ice- 
land has just voted to make women 


example of 


eligible as municipal councillors. The 
reports do not say whether, like Great 
Britain, it has also made them eligible 
as aldermen and mayors. 


The Oregon women have obtained 
the number of signatures necessary to 
secure the resubmission of the woman 
suffrage amendment, and 1505 
Mrs. A. S. Duniway and other promi- 
ent women went to Salem on Jan. 15 
and filed the 8,961 certified signatures 
with the Secretary of State. 


over. 


More than fifty labor unions in 
Massachusetts have lately passed reso- 
lutions in favor of woman suffrage. 





And now it is Gov. Fort of New 
Jersey who proposes to punish men if 
they neglect to vote. He wants to im- 
pose a poll tax on the delinquents. 
He would give every man who votes 
a certificate equivalent to a tax-re- 
ceipt. All sorts of plans are suggested 
to compel men to vote, even if they 
do not want to, and at the same time 
the large and growing number of 
women who do want to vote are forci- 
bly debarred from the ballot-box. 





Hon. Hamilton Dudley Coleman of 
New Orleans, Republican candidate for 
Governor of Louisiana, has published 
his platform, which has been approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Re- 


publican State Central Committee. Its 
first plank declares for equal rights for 
men and women. Mr. Coleman says: 
“Should I be elected Governor, I would 
endeavor to secure legislation provid- 
ing for—First, the enfranchisement of 
women and their right to hold office.” 
Other planks follow, to the number of 
fourteen. One is to punish wife beat- 
ers with from two to ten years in the 
penitentiary, and another to “enforce 
the law regarding the protection of all 
women from all assaulters.” 


“The Tendency of 
Babies to Grow Up” is the title of a 
cheering article by Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson in a current magazine. A cen- 
tury ago, more than half the children 
born died before they were five years 
old, Today in the United States the 
mortality of children under five years 
old is less than 2) per cent. 


Irrepressible 





It is pleasant to see what general 
| ridicule the Columbia College debating 


8 lteam is getting from the press for its 


| refusal to meet a young woman in de- 
One paper says that, if the Co- 
| lumbia boys were not prepared to face 
they should not 


bate. 

such a contingency, 
have challenged a co-educational col- 
lege. Another the fact that 
Gail Laughlin was appointed on the 
Cornell team and debated with the Co- 
lumbia team some years ago, so that it 
is nothing new. Several papers say it 
the Columbia young men 
were afraid to meet a young woman 
in debate, and one paper suggests that 
they get a Barnard College girl to help 
them. 


recalls 


looks as if 


the 
away in 


Ouida, popular novelist, 
has Italy, in great 
| poverty. She was followed to the grave 
}only by her faithful maid and a dozen 
dogs whom she loved and had almost 
| starved herself to feed. The circum- 
| stances of her last days were pathetic 
lin the extreme. We may well forget 
| that in 
}abusive magazine articles against wom- 
an suffrage, and that her 
though brilliant, are demoralizing. Let 
us remember that 
| beautiful things about children and 
janimals, and was an ardent defender 
of dumb the cruel- 


ties of vivisection. 


once 





passed 


now past years she wrote 


novels, 





only she wrote 


creatures against 


In Germany, the Socialists are said 
to be planning to punish Chancellor 
Von Bulow for his opposition to man- 
hood suffrage and a secret ballot, by 
introducing in Parliament a motion 
to reduce his salary unless he prom- 
ises a bill providing universal suffrage 
without distinction of sex for every- 
body over twenty years of age in every 
Federal State of the empire. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
be in Boston, March 7 to 9, to address 
the Social Education Conference on 
Saturday of that week, in Huntington 
Hall. 


IIon. P, A. Ballard has introduced 
in the Olkahoma Ifouse of Represen- 
tatives a bill to give presidential suf- 
frage to women. 


The Mayor of Fulton, Ky., Mayor 
Johnson, of Harrodsburg, and Mayor 
Woods, of Richmond, were among the 
ardent supporters of the charter 
amendment to give school suffrage to 
women at the meeting of mayors of 
fourth-class cities, lately held in 
Frankfort, Ky. 


A bill to give presidential suffrage 
to women has been introduced in the 
Kansas Legislature. 


Mrs. Mary F. Craigie has gone to 
Albany, and arranged for a hearing on 
woman suffrage before the Senate and 
Assembly Committees of the New 
York Legislature on Feb. 19. 





A joint resolution for a 16th Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, for- 
bidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex, has been introduced in the U. 
S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. A bill has also been introduced 





in the Senate in behalf of those who 











believe that women already have the 
right to vote under Art. 1, Sec. 2 of 
the U. S. Constitution, providing for 
the enforcement of this right. 


The California lruit-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its recent annual meeting in 
Marysville, passed a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage by a unanimous 
vote, and amid applause. Mr. F. W. 
Crandall of the Cupertino Club, who 
introduced it, said that many women 
in California own ranches, and run 
them successfully, but when voting day 
comes, their ranch hands may vote on 
taxes and other matters directly affect- 
ing the business of the owner, while 


she has no voice at all at elections. 
The Valo Alto Tribune says: “This 


argument appealed strongly to the con- 
vention.” 


Both branches of the Illinois Legis- 
lature have adopted the following res- 
olutions: 


Wherens, The fortieth anniversary 
of the first Illinois society organized 
to obtain just laws for women and 
children will occur in February, 
19), and «a celebration to com- 
memorate this anniversary will be 
held in Chicago at that time: and 
to this celebration will be invit- 
ed the Governors and other dele- 


gates from all the Mississippi Valley 
States, to report their own progress 
in these matters, and to discuss the 
possible advantages of a greater uni- 
formity in laws relating to marriage 
divoree, guardianship of children, con- 
jugal rights in property owned by 
spouse and in personal earnings, pro- 
tection of children and ‘kindred topics: 


and 
Whereas, We believe that a study 
and public discussion of such laws 


would be of practical value in future 
legislation; therefore, 

We, the members of the Illinois Lez- 
islature, extend a cordial greeting to 
the Governors of our sister States of 
the Missisissppi Valley, and join in 
the reauest that each Governor at- 
tend this celebration, and appoint two 
additional delegates to represent his 
State. 

We further request the Governor of 
Illinois to issue such invitations, and 
to choose four persons from Illinois to 
act with him in aiding the Committee 
of the Ilinois Eaual Suffrage Associn- 
tion, which has inaugurated plans for 
this celebration. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


The Committee on Election Laws of 
the Massachusetts Tegislature will 
give a public hearing to the petitioners 
for woman suffrage, at the State 
Tlouse, Room 240, on Tuesday, Feb. 
$f, at 10:30 A. M. 

As there is generally a great crowd 
at these hearings, all who wish to get 
seats will do well to come early. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Bar Association last Sat- 
urday. Mrs. Harriette M. Johnston- 
Wood, who is her husband's law part- 
ner, was admitted to membership by 
a unanimous vote. She is the first 
woman to be admitted. 

The New York City Bar Association 
has persistently refused to admit 
women, and has even threatened to 
change its constitution so as to ex- 
clude them forever if any more women 
applied. One of the reasons assigned 
was the restraint that women’s pres- 
ence would impose upon the conduct 
of the male lawyers. In this case the 
State has set the city an example 
worthy of emulation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have their law 
office at 52 William St., New York 
City, and their sign reads “Wood and 
Wood.” 


Mrs. Belva Tockwood contributes 
to the Washington Star of Jan. 26 a 
lively description of the first general 
election (to occur some time in the 
future) at which women will be al- 
lowed to vote. It is illustrated with 
a number of cuts, one of them show- 
ing the barred door of the jail, bear- 
ing the inscription “Closed. Rooms to 
Let.” 





Among the amusing anecdotes told 
by John Burroughs in his book, 
“Camping and Tramping with Roose- 
velt,” is the following: “The Rough 
Riders, wherever they are, always look 
to President Roosevelt when in trou- 
ble. One had come to grief in Ari- 
zona. He was in jail. So he wrote 
the President, and his letter ran some- 
thing like this: ‘Dear Colonel, I am 
in trouble. I shot a lady in the eye, 
but I did not intend to*hit the lady. 
I was shooting at my wife.’” 








THE CROW HILL LYCEUM. 
By Mrs. Martha E. Sewall Curtis. 
Characters. 


President, Ss. 
Secretary. 


L. I. M. Pop- 
kins, Esq. 


Mrs. Strong. Mr. Taxem. 

Mrs. Popkins. Mr. Profitt. 

Mrs. Candor. Mr. Slow. 

Mrs. Homespun. Mr. Candor. 

Miss Finé. Mr. Homespun. 

Mary Ann Pop- Mr, Rustem. 
kins. 


Costumes.—Modern and appropriate 
Mrs. Popkins and Mary Ann should be 
shabbily dressed, with old shawls and 
bonnets or hoods. Mrs. Popkins car- 
ries a large, dilapidated green or blue 
cotton umbrella. Miss Finé is very 
fashionably dressed, with a smelling- 
bottle and fan. 

Scene.—An ordinary hall or school- 
room. President and Secretary seated 
at desk or table, the members of the 
Lyceum in front. The President has 
a small gavel, with which she raps 
upon the desk to call the members to 
order. 

President (rapping upon the desk). 
Ladies and gentlemen, as this is the 
last meeting of the Crow Hill Lyceum 
for the season, we have chosen a sub- 
ject for our debate which cannot. fail 
to be interesting to every thoughtful 
We are 
many of our friends present, and hope 
they may— 


person. very glad to see so 


Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman— 

President (rapping). Order, Mr. 
Slow. If you will give your attention, 
the secretary will read from her 


minutes the question to be discussed. 

Secretary (reads). At the regular 
meeting of the Crow Hill Lyceum, 
March 5, it was voted that the subject 
for debate March 16 should be: “Re- 
solved, That the right of suffrage 
ought to be extended to women.” Af- 
firmative, Mrs. Portia Strong. Nega- 
tive, S. L. I. M. Popkins, Esq. 

President. If there is no objection, 
we will proceed to the discussion. I 
have now the pleasure of introducing 
to you Mrs. Portia Strong, who 
present the affirmative side of 
questicn, 

Mrs. Strong (advances to the front). 
Miss President, ladies and gentlemen: 


The question we are to discuss this | to 
| 


evening should first be considered on 
the ground of justice. 
the ballot because they are taxed with- 
out being represented, are not allowed 
a jury trial by their peers, and are 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





will | 
the | 


Women ask for | 


classed, in the laws of the State, with | 


idiots, paupers, and eriminals. While 
the right of suffrage is denied to 


women, the first principles of republi- | 


can government are violated, the blood 
of the patriots of the Revolution is 
made of none effect, and ‘the shot 
heard round the world” sounds but 
faintly amid the echoes of oppression 
and wrong. Our forefathers | said, 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” “The forgotten woman in 
Massachusetts” is remembered once 
a year, when the taxes are assessed. 
But the question may also be consid- 
ered on the ground of expediency. I 
am aware that this is a doubtful ter- 
ritory, but as simple justice is often 
too plain a path for the advanced 
minds of the nineteenth century, we 
must show them not only the right but 
the advantage— 

Mr. Taxem. That's so. I’ve been 
listenin’ to hear somethin’ beside 
them old saws. I’m glad you're comin’ 
to the pint at last. It’s jest like a 


woman to keep a-beatin’ round the 
bush. 

President (rapping). Order, Mr. 
Taxem. 

Mr. Popkins. Pray do not interrupt 
the lady. The fair sex should be 


shown every courtesy. 

Mrs, Strong. Mr. Popkins, we only 
ask for justice. No gallantry can veil 
a wrong. 

Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman, Mis’ Slow, she says—- 

President. Order, Mr. Slow. 

Mr. Slow. Wal, I’ve got a word 
more in, anyway. 

President. We will continue the de- 
bate. Mrs. Strong, please proceed. 

Mr. Taxem. Ain't it about time to 
hear t’other side? It takes women an 
everlastin’ long while to say nothin’. 

Mrs, Strong. Mr. Taxem, I hope no 
woman voter of the future ever will 
say “Nothin.” While we are classed 
with the outcasts and dependents of 
the State, we cannot expect to equal 
in education our qualified voters. 

Mr. Taxem. How much more time 
has she got to speak? 

Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman, Mis’ Slow, she said— 

President. Order, Mr. Taxem. 
Order, Mr. Slow. As an act of cour- 
tesy and justice, a speaker is always 
allowed to finish his argument, if it be 
not of unreasonable lengih. I know 


our previous discussions have been 
actuated by a spirit of fairness and 
impartiality— 

(Continued on Page 18). 





| try, will be 83 


she 


| Teachers, of 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Lucey Jennings has been elect- 
ed a director of the National bank of 
Winchester, N. H., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of her father. 


Mrs. Julia R. Dorr, who has delight- 
ed several generations with her poe- 
age this 
Scribner's, 
entitled “Un- 


years of 
month. In the February 
will have a 
returning.” 


poem 


Miss Helen Gould has lately given 


$5000 each to the American School 
for Girls at Luxor, Egypt, to the 
American College for Women at 


Assiout, Egypt, and to the American 
School at and $2000 each to 
American Da- 
and 


Cairo; 
schools at Jerusalem, 
mascus Tarsus. 

Mrs. T, P. O'Connor, 
Irish advocate of 
former American girl from Texas, 
now Visiting in the United States, 
says astute English politicians tell her 
that in seven years Englishwomen 
will have the full right of Parlia- 
mentary suffrage. She lived for 
22 years in England. 


wife of the 


home rule, and a 


has 


Mrs. Ellen O. who is 


thought to be the last survivor of the 


Applebee, 


assemblage that witnessed the inaug- 
uration of John Quincey 
Adams, in Washington, March 4, 1825, 
has just died at Parker's Station, 
Goffstown, N, H., aged 98 years and 
10 months 


President 


“er trip from her home 
among the Vermont hills to Washing- 
the inauguration was 
made by stage coach and carriage. 


ton to witness 


Miss C. Grace Strachan is heading 
the fight that 
more than 
teachers of 


has been renewed by 
thous ..d women 
York in behalf of 
work. <A 
Cooper 


twelve 
New 

equal for equal mass 
meeting held at Union 
on Jan. 30, under the auspices of the 
Women 
Miss Strachan is 
said 


pay 
was 
Interborough Association of 
which 
The association is 
promise of the Senate 
cities that its bill for 
salaries shall be favorably re- 
and its efforts now di- 
toward securing enough back- 


president. 

the 
committee on 
equal 


have 


ported, are 
rected 


ing from the public to insure its pas- 


sage. 
The Marquise de MacMahon has 
just established in Paris a free dis- 


pensary to bring Rene Quinton’s sea- 
treatment within the reach of 
the poor. Quinton, a painstaking bi- 
ologist, has discovered that many skin 
troubles and other ailments can be 
cured by subcutaneous injections of 
sea water, sterilized and diluted. In 
a lecture at the Sorbonne, he showed 
photographs of babies with faces cov- 
ered with eczema, which wholly dis- 
appeared after a few applications of 
the treatment. Tuberculosis and 
many other ills are said to be helped. 
Kighty per cent. of the children thus 
treated for intestinal troubles recover, 
a noteworthy fact, since 70,000 chil- 
dren in France have been dying every 
year from gastro-enteritis. Quinton 
has had a hard battle; he was at first 
laughed to scorn by the doctors; but 
the value of the sea-water treatment 
is said to be now generally accepted 
in France. The Marquise de Mac- 
Mahon, who has started the dispen- 
sary at her own expense, is assisted 
by a number of young society wo- 
men who give their help as volunteer 
nurses to the skilled physicians in 
charge, the doctors also contributing 
their services. The Marquise is in- 
terested in politics, even to the de- 
gree of taking part in street demon- 
strations. She is president of the 
“League of Frenchwomen,” a political 
organization; is a fervent Catholic, 
and famous for her many charities. 
In recognition of her benevolence, 
the butchers of the ancient town of 
Limoges have made her an honorary 
member of their guild. The Duchess 
of Sutherland lately visited the sea- 
water dispensary, was much im- 
pressed, and will try to start one 
like it in Scotland. She is reported 
as saying, “It will be a hard task, for 
our doctors are even more conserva- 
tive than yours, but I hope to suc- 
ceed.” 


water 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM IN BOSTON. 





At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Club in this city last Satur- 
day, the six newly elected Republican 
aldermen were invited to speak on 
“Municipal Reform in Boston.” The 
special subject was a bill just proposed 
to the Legislature by our newly-elect- 
ed mayor, to set aside the aldermen 
and common council, and to place the 
finances of city for the coming year 
in the hands of a commission com- 
posed of the mayor and five gentle- 
men appointed by our late mayor, now 
engaged in exposing the financial ir- 
regularities of the recent administra- 
tion. Two of the aldermen speke, and 
naturally disapproved of being thus 
summarily removed. Other speakers 
took similar ground. A _ Repubiican 
member of the Democratic common 
council, who finds the party lines 
drawn against the minority, spoke in 
favor of the proposed change. 

This proposal to abolish home rule 
in Boston assumes that representative 
municipal government is a failure, 
that a majority of the voters are or- 
ganized in support of a system of pub- 
lic plunder, and that reform is only 
possible by depriving the inhabitants 
of self-government. And this proposal 
is made by a mayor himself just 
chosen by a mere plurality of the 
votes cast. 

*x-Governor Long, as presiding of- 
ficer, suggested the extension of muni- 
cipal suffrage to the seven thousand 
non-resident taxpayers now excluded, 
and I called attention to the present 
disfranchisement of eighteen thousand 
resident women taxpayers. These 
twenty-five thousand are now power- 
less. If added to the voting consti- 
tuency, they would in ordinary elec- 
tions, if united, control the result. 

Here, then, is a practical alterna- 
tive—imperialism or a wider applica- 
tion of the democratic principle—dis- 
franchisement of the male citizens or 
enfranchisement of women citizens. 

On a larger scale, this problem is 
not limited to Boston, or to Massa- 
chusetts. It confronts every State 
where considerable populations are or- 
ganized as cities. It will have to 
be settled ere long in one way or the 
other—disfranchisement of men or en- 
franchisement of women—Imperialism 
or Democracy. x. Bm B 


“ANTI” MANIFESTO ANALYZED. 


Mrs. G, H. Shaw, in behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the ‘Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,” has put forth in the Remon- 
strance for January, 1908, an argu- 
ment against equal rights for women. 
Officers of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association make the follow- 
ing reply: 


More Suffragists than “Antis.” 
Mrs. G. H. Shaw says that the suf- 


fragists “do not speak for their sex.” 
We speak for a much larger number of 
our sex than the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation does. Most women are neither 
suffragists nor remonstrants; they are 
indifferent. Of those who take any 
lively interest in the question either 
way, the large majority are in favor. 
In every State where petitions for 
suffrage and remonstrances against it 
have been sent in, the petitioners have 
always outnumbered the remonstrants, 
generally 50 or 100 to one. 

On the referendum on woman suf- 
frage in Massachusetts thirteen years 
ago, less than one-sixth of one per 
cent. of the women of the State ex- 
pressed themselves opposed to it. 
women’s vote stood: Yes, 22,204; no, 
$61. 

At the time of the last New York 
Constitutional Convention, the anti- 
suffragists secured only 15,000 signa- 
tures to their petition, while the suf- 
fragists secured upwards of 300,000. 

In the recent effort made by the 
Chicago women, led by Jane Addams, 
to secure a municipal suffrage clause 
in the new city charter, 87 organi- 
zations, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 10,000 women, petitioned for it, 
while only one small organization of 


women petitioned against it. 
The Michigan Constitutional Con- 


The | 





vention, now in session, has received 
woman suffrage petitions bearing 175,- 
000 individual] signatures, besides pe- 
titions from organizations of women 
representing many thousand more. No 
“anti” petitioners are reported. 

Women’s Improved Property Rights. 

Mrs. Shaw asserts that the improve- 
ments in the laws relating to women’s 
property rights, ete., “antedate the 
woman suffrage movement, and have 
no connection whatever with it.” A 
few small improvements were made 
before the beginning of the organized 
movement for equal rights, but during 
the sixty years since that move- 
ment began, more improvements have 
been made than in all the preceding 
centuries. The late Samuel E. Sewall 
(who was an officer in the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association) did 
more than any other one man to se- 
cure improved property rights for 
women in this State. For more than 
thirty years it was he who drew the 
bills, helped the women to plead their 
cause before legislative committees, 
and obtained a long succession of legal 
changes. In the Woman's Journal of 
Oct. 27, 1877, Judge Sewall reviewed 
the progress that had been made in 
legislation for women up to that time, 
and said: 

“How has this work been accom- 
plished? By the steady growth of pub- 
lic opinion, promoted and aided in a 
very great degree, if not entirely cre- 
ated, by the labors of the suffragists. 
I may add that, when the suffragists 
first began to move, the prejudice 
against altering the status of wives, 
and giving women the public offices 
into which they have since been in- 
troduced, was stronger than that 
which now resists granting them the 
ballot.” 

Women and the Professions. 

Mrs. Shaw intimates that the suf- 
fragists had nothing to do with open- 
ing the professions to women. Women 
who believed in equal _ suffrage 
pioneered the way for their sisters 
into every one of the professions, in 
the face of the greatest difficulties and 
the strongest opposition. 

The Trend of Civilization. 

Mrs. Shaw claims that the suffrage 

movement is one of “retrogression,”’ 


because “in biology, the higher the 


scale of being, the more sharply de- 


fined are differences of function.’ But 
in human society, the higher the 
degree of civilization, the more widely 
have the opportunities formerly re- 
served for men alone been opened 
to women. The whole trend of the 
last half century has been in this di- 
rection. 
No Loss of Privileges. 

Mrs. Shaw says that the suffragists 
urge women to “give up their privi- 
leges.”” In the States where women 
they have suffered no loss of 
privileges. It is much rarer for a 


vote, 


womiun to have to stand-in a street 
car in Colorado than in Massachu- 
setts. 

Influence Is Increased. 


Mrs. that the ballot 
“would not 
women, but would restrict and dimin- 
ish their influence.” Women now 
have the suffrage throughout a large 
part of the English-speaking world. 
In every equal suffrage country and 
State, the laws for women have been 


improved since the ballot was granted, 


Shaw says 


and their influence has not been 
diminished but increased. 
Have Opposed Improvements. 


Mrs. Shaw says that, so far as any 
legal injustices remain, she sees “no 
unwillingness to deal with them in the 
Legislatures.” As a rule, the anti- 
suffragists do not seek to get the Leg- 
islatures to deal with them, and in 


some cases even oppose such action. | 


Thus the “Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” circulated for six 
years, under its official imprint, a leaf- 


let in opposition to the law to make | 


fathers and mothers equal guardians 
of their children, which the suffragists 
were advocating, and which has since 
passed the Legislature by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

Ballots and Bullets. 

Mrs. Shaw intimates that women 
ought not to vote because they do not 
fight. In Massachusetts thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from 
suffrage because they cannot read and 
write, and tens of thousands who are 
incapable of military service are freely 
admitted to the ballot-box. The best 
fighters, those between 18 and 21 years 
of age, are not permitted to vote; the 
wisest voters, those over 45 years of 
age, are not required to fight. Not one 
of the forty-six States now makes the 


improve the condition of | 


right to vote conditional on the power 
to bear arms, 

We have dealt with these points be- 
cause they are the points brought for- 
ward by Mrs. Shaw in behalf of the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W., but in our judg- 
ment she failed to grasp the principal 
arguments for woman suffrage when 
she tried to state them. We advocate 
it (1) on the ground of right, because 
it is fair that those who must obey 
the laws should have a voice in choos- 
ing the lawmakers, and that those who 
must pay the taxes should have a 
voice as to the size of the tax and how 
it shall be spent; (2) on the ground of 
expediency, because men and women 
in co-operation can accomplish better 
results than either sex alone; (3) on 
the ground of experience, because 
wherever equal suffrage has been 
tried it has done good, and all the 
predicted evils have proved to be 
purely imaginary. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 
President Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Vice-President. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Chairman State Board of Directors. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Clean journalism is exemplified by 
“The Passing Show,” a weekly paper 
edited by Mrs. J. A. Jones and Miss 
M. B. Fenwick, San Antonio, Tex. 
Advertisements of patent nostrums, 
quacks, frauds and other objection- 
able matters are rigidly excluded 
from this new and enterprising paper. 
The club women of San Antonio are 
preparing to issue a special edition of 
“The Passing Show” on Washington's 
birthday, the profits to be added to 
the fund they are raising to establish 
a Juvenile Training School. 





| Miss Ida E. Kittredge, who for the 
last eight years has been the efficient 
Chureh News editor of the Boston 
Congregationalist, has resigned her 
position in order to meet her larger 
home responsibilities due to the re- 
cent death of her father. In her edi- 
torial work Miss Kittredge has had 
free scope, and has developed the 
Chureh News department until she 
has become widely and_ favorably 
known in the Congregational fieid, and 
her retirement is a matter of general 
regret, 

Mrs. C. R. Miller of Baltimore, who 
does brilliant work as correspondent 
and artistic photographer for the 
Leslie publications, will visit Cuba 
and Jamaica at an early date. 

y. B.A. 








INTEREST. 


| CURRENT TOPICS OF 
| 
| 


The altruistic spirit of the day is 
| reported in various forms in the cur- 
rent news. 

The Women's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Rochester, N. Y., 
has started an active movement to- 
wards the enforcement of the child- 
labor laws in that city. 

The Grand Duchess Louise of Ger- 
many has personal supervision of the 
milk plant presented by Nathan Straus 
to the city of Karlsruhe, and is em- 
scientific methods, 
to check the 


ploying the best 
and seeking new ones, 
mortality among infants. 

A departure from the usual is the 
decision made by Mrs. Elizabeth Cus- 
ter to build a large home for aged and 
impoverished “literary women” as a 
memorial to her gallant husband, who 
fell in the Little Big Horn fight with 
the Indians thirty years ago. She has 
bought a beautiful site for this pur- 
pose in Bronxville, Westchester Coun- 
ty, N. Y. Mrs, Custer is author of 
“Boots and Saddles,” based on her 
army experiences, and of several other 
books, 

Noi less unique is a plan just put in 
operation by John Arbuckle, the New 
York coffee merchant and philanthrop- 
ist, on the ship Jacob A. Stamler, 
Which is berthed permanently as a 
lodging house for men and women of 
limited means, a plan to provide an 
income for women who are confined to 
an invalid’s chair. In a large room on 
one of the upper decks, Mr. Arbuckle 
has installed specially constructed 
sewing machines, which are operated 
by electricity, and controlled in such 
i manner that a crippled woman can 
use them with ease. The ship has been 
arranged as a comfortable and desir- 
able home, especially adapted to crip- 
ples. There are baths, hospital facili- 
ties and trained nurses. A _ strong 
point is made of the fact that the crip- 
pled women will not be objects of 
charity. Each will pay $2.80 a week 
for her beard and lodging, and she can 
earn at least $7 a week with the sew- 
ing machine. 

Our dumb brothers are to be helped 








through an anonymous gift of $100,000 
to Columbia University to found a 
chair of humane education. It is fit- 
ting that this new department will be 
established as a memorial to Henry 
Bergh, founder of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Much is hoped from President 
Roosevelt's decision to appoint a com- 
mission of scientists from five of the 
leading American universities to pass 
upon the problems brought up by the 
enforcement of the pure-food law. A 
committee has just been organized in 
New Jersey, with Miss Alice Lakey, of 
Cranford, as chairman, to work for 
clean milk and better conditions in all 
places in the State where food is man- 
ufactured, stored or sold. 

Southern women are astir. The 
Texas club women are making a study 
of laws affecting married women, and 
have pledged themselves to work for 
an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion allowing a school tax to be levied 
by a majority vote. Miss Kate Gor- 
don is addressing parlor meetings in 
New Orleans on woman suffrage. Un- 
der the auspices of the Era Club of 
that city, a debate on woman suffrage 
will be held on March 28, between a 
Newcomb College girl: and a Tulane 
University man. The club has offered 
a prize of $25 to the winning side, 
The Tulane seniors are preparing for 
a contest for the place on this debate. 

The women of Shreveport, Caddo 
Parish, La., took an active part a few 
days ago in the hottest election con- 
test ever held there. Led by Mrs. 
Mary Harris Armour, president of the 
Georgia W. C. T. U., the women 
carried on a _ six-week’s crusade for 
prohibition. The fact that the saloons 
had repeatedly and flagrantly violated 
the laws made feeling more intense. 
On the afternoon before election day, 
the mothers had over two thousand 
children in line, marching, waving 
banners and singing “Caddo’s Going 
Dry.” They were led by a band, the 
acting mayor and mounted police. 
Several hundred women marched in 
the procession, and with them a large 
number of business men. At daybreak 
election morning, the women were 
holding prayer meetings; before six 
o'clock they were at the polls, at some 
booths a hundred strong, where they 
remained until the ballots were count- 
ed at night. When the returns came 
in, showing a majority of 70 for pro- 
hibition in a total vote of 2530, an en- 
thusiastic demonstration was made. 
Men, women and children marched 
along the streets singing ‘“Caddo’s 
Gone Dry!” How much easier it would 


have been for those dear, devoted 
women to have piled up an_ over- 
whelming majority by casting their 
little ballots! F. M, A. 


WOMEN ARE AFTER LEGISLATION. 


Writing from Jackson, a press cor- 
respondent announces: “The 
ence of a regularly organized lobby 
of ladies is a condition never before 
faced by a Legislature. 
But this one is facing just this, and 


pres- 


Mississippi 


it will find that it is a foree with 
which they must reckon in all their 
work.” 


Mrs, H. B. Kells is in charge of the 
prohibition forces, Mrs. A. H. Longino 
is at the head of the Old Ladies’ Home 
workers, and it is expected that Mrs. 
R. L. MeLaurin will bring a company 
of women to work for child labor bills. 





As already noted in these columns, 
Kentucky women are supporting a 
bill introduced in the Legislature to 
enable women “possessing the quali- 
fications requisite to a male voter in 
common school elections, and who, 
in addition, may be able to read and 
write,” to vote at all school elections. 
The Fayette Equal Rights Association 
and the women’s organizations of 
Lexington have united in a request for 
the appointment of women upon the 
new Board of Control of State In- 
stitutions. Recent abuses in one of 
the State Asylums for the Insane 
have aroused Kentucky women to this 
action. F. M. A. 


BONNIE DUNDEE. 





Dundee, in Scotland, has again come 
to the front in the woman suffrage 
movement. Women's Franchise says: 

“Not content with developing the 
best group of hecklers in Scotland, 
this branch has triumphed in the 
Town Council. A fortnight ago, as a 
result of our members’ activity during 
the municipal elections, the Lord Pro- 
vost’s Committee unanimously passed 
a resolution calling upon the govern- 
ment to enfranchise women. When 
this resolution was brought before the 
full council, a deputation of twelve 
woman suffragists was received, short 
speeches were made by Miss Husband 
and Miss Helen Wilkie, and the reso- 
lution was carried with one dissen- 
tient. Other branches, both English 
and Scottish, should follow the ex- 
ample of Dundee.” 





(Continued from page 17.) 

Mr. Profitt. I don’t think so, when 
you decided water was more useful 
than fire, and it’s ben jest about the 
ruination of my house and furnitoor. 
I'd a sight ruther they'd have let ’em 
burn up, and then I should have had 
the insurance. 

President. Order, Mr. Profitt. 

Mrs. Strong. Some of the members 
seem very anxious to hear the profits 
of woman suffrage rather than the 
right of the question. The first bene- 
fit to the State will doubtless be the 
purification of politics. Wherever a 
woman has gone, she has made her 
influence a power for purity and 
morality. Her vote will be the vote 
of the home. Some one has said, 
“Let me make the ballads of a coun- 
try, and I care not who makes its 
laws.” There is one word which 
should be changed. Put homes for 
ballads, and the saying is a true one. 
The vote of the home will be a vote 
for good order, for honesty, for tem- 
perance-— 

Mr. Taxem. It’s ben aginst the laws 
of this society to talk about temper- 
ance, ever sence we tackled the cider 
question and had sech a big rumpus 
about it. 

Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman, Mis’ Slow, she says— 

President. Order, gentlemen, order. 
It is impossible to hear or understand 
anything while we have so many in- 
terruptions. 

Mrs. Strong. If these gentlemen do 
not care to hear me, perhaps they will 
listen to the words of Governor Ames 
in favor of woman suffrage. In his 
last annual message, he said— 

Mr. Taxem. Wal, his sayin’ any- 
thin’ won't do much good. The Legis- 
latur’ll put a stop to that, short metre. 

Mrs. Strong. Miss President, I leave 
the field to my opponent; perhaps he 
may be able to gain a hearing. 

President. We will now hear from 
S. L. I. M. Popkins, Esq. 

(Popkins advances to the front 
Applause from Taxem and Profitt.) 

Mr. Popkins (bowing, his hand upon 
his heart. His speech and gestures 
should be very affected). Miss Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen, fair com- 
panions and beloved associates: I re- 
gret exceedingly that my talented op- 
ponent was silenced in the very midst 
of her peroration, as it were. Women— 
ladies, I should say—are angels; 

“Creatures far too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food.” 
How tender are their feet, how white 
their hands, how fair their every form 
and feature! Shall we allow these 
angels to soil their white robes in the 
mud of ward-rooms? Shall we permit 
them to fold their shining wings over 
the ballot-box? No, no, my brothers, 
let us wreathe them with roses, let us 
enshrine them in bowers of lilies, let it 
ever be our aim to shelter, to pro- 
tect— 

(A voice is heard outside. 
Sam, Samwill!"’ The door opens. 
ter Mrs. Popkins and Mary Ann.) 

President. Madam, what can I do 
for you? 

Mrs. Popkins. Wal, you can dismiss 
my son from this meetin’, and let him 
caper home jest as quick as he can, 
and draw the water for my washin’ 
to-morrow. I ain't a-goin’ to slave 


“Sam, 
kin- 


|myself to death to hev him git an ed- 


dication, if he’s goin’ to stay up here 
half the night, a-tryin’ to argue some- 
thin’ aginst women, when they've been 
the makin’ of him—what there is of 
him, and sech as it is. 

Mrs. Candor. Miss President, 1 
should like to suggest that we invite 
Mrs, Popkins to remain with us. She 
seems to be a woman of experience, 
and perhaps, from her knowledge of 
life, may be able to give us some light 
on the subject of our debate. 

President. Certainly, we should be 
glad to welcome Mrs. Popkins to our 
circle. 

Mrs. Popkins. Wal, I’m sure I'm 
obleeged for your politeness. I don’t 
mind if I do take a cheer and rest a 
spell. (ome and set down, Mary Ann. 

Mrs. Candor. Miss President. 

Mr. Profitt. Miss President. 

Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 


woman— 

President (rapping). Order, gentle- 
men, order! Mrs. Candor has the 
floor. 


Mrs. Candor. I should like to ask 
Mrs. Popkins one or two questions, if 
there is no objection. 

President. Certainly not. 

Mr. Taxem. But there is objections. 
I move we put it to vote. 

Mr. Profitt. Second the motion, 


Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman, she— 
President. Order! There is a ques- 


tion before the house. If it be the 
mind of the society that Mrs. Candor 
ask Mrs. Popkins for such informa- 
tion as she desires, please manifest. it 
by raising your hands. 

(All raise their hands except Tax- 
em, Profitt, and Popkins.) 


President. Contrary minded, 
(Taxem and Profitt raise their 
hands. Slow keeps his hand up. Pop- 
kins raises his hand; his mother 


threatens him with her umbrella, and 
he puts it down.) 

President. It is a vote. 
dor, you may proceed 

Mrs. Candor. Mrs, Popkins, are you 
a believer in woman suffrage? 

Mrs. Popkins. Wimmen’s sufferin’s? 
Wal, I'd ort to be. I've suffered 
enough, and so has Mary Ann. 

Mrs. Candor. Please tell us about 
it, Mrs. Popkins. 

Mrs. Popkins Wal, in the first place 
my mother up and died when I was 
about seven years old. She owned a 
nice farm, but my father was a tene- 
ment by curchy, or whatever you call 
it. He never curchied to me, that I 


Mrs. Can- 
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know of, but I s’pose he did to Widder 
Brown, for he married her the next 
year, and she made things as hot for 
me as ever I see’ em, and that’s saying 
a good deal. She kep’ me workin’ day 
in and day out, for her and her four 
lazy gals by her fust husband. When 
I was twenty-one, I got married, as 
much to git out of her clutches as 
anythin’ else. I asked father then, 
humble and respectful, to let me and 
James have a little spot of land for a 
house lot, but he wouldn't. Twelve 
years after, when he died, and I got 
the farm, it didn’t do me much good, 
for Jim had took to drinkin’, principal- 
ly through discouragement at our bein’ 
so awful poor, when other folks was 
livin’ on my property; and the land 
was kinder worn out, through bein’ 
tried too fur, I guess, without much 
support. Before Jim died, I had to 
put a couple of mortgages on the farm 
to keep us along. Now, Mary Ann and 
I have been tryin’ to hev Sam git an 
eddication, and when I heard Mis’ 
Smith say to-night that he was up 
here, talkin’ against women, I thought 
I'd come up and hev my say about it; 
and if he don’t git home so as to draw 
the water to-night, he’ll hev to be up 
by cock-crow to-morrer mornin’, for 
I won’t do the rough work while he’s 
a minor. 

Mr. Rustem. Ain't you 
Mis’ Popkins? I never 
worked in any mine. 

Mrs. Candor. Mrs. Popkins means 
that he is not of age. 

Mr. Rustem. Heow do you make 
that eout? Can you prove it by 
Walker’s Dictionary? 

Mrs. Candor. I can by Worcester’s. 
(Shows him the word in the dictionary, 
which should be on the desk.) 

Mr. Rustem. Wal, wimmen do beat 
all for spellin’. I guess they do know 
somethin’, after all. 

President. The question is now open 
for general discussion; or, if there is 
nothing further to be said, we will put 
it to vote. 


mistaken, 
heard he 


Miss Finé. Miss President— 

Mr. Slew. Miss President, my old 
woman— 

President. Order, Mr. Slow! Miss 
Finé. 


Miss Finé. Miss President, I am not 
accustomed to addressing public meet- 
ings, especially when gentlemen are 
present; but representing, as I do, the 
Boston remonstrants, I feel I must say 
a few words. (Sighs deeply, uses 
smelling-bottle and fan, and sinks into 
her seat, as if exhausted.) 

Mrs. Homespun. Miss President. 

President. Mrs, Homespun. 

Mrs. Homespun. I didn’t come here 
to make a speech; I’ve always had 
enough to do to take care of my hus- 
band and children; but I read the pa- 
pers occasionally, and I’ve heard of 
these remonstrants. I'd like to ask 
Miss Fine a few questions. 

President. You may do so. 

Mrs, Homespun. Miss Fine, did you 
ever have to earn your own living? 

Miss Fine (indignantly). Of course 
not. 

Mrs. Homespun. And I suppose 
you've always had plenty of money? 

Miss Fine. The fortune of my 
father rendered his daughters inde- 
pendent. 

Mrs. Homespun. 
think you are twenty-one; 
of course, the management of 
property ? 

Miss Fine. Certainly. No Fine has 
ever given the control of her affairs 
to any man, not even to a husband. 

Mrs. Homespun. Then, with all po- 
liteness, I’d like to learn what you 
can know of the sufferings of women 
who have to earn their own living 
and let their husbands take their earn- 
ings and spend them for drink or 
whatever they please. How can you 
blame them, if they’d like to put their 
fingers in the pie and change the laws 
a little? How can they do it, I'd like 
to know, if they can’t vote? 

Miss Fine. I'm not accustomed to 
arguing with the lower classes. 

Mary Ann (rising suddenly). I'd 
like to know who you call the lower 
class? Have we got to be low be- 
cause we have to work? If that’s so, 
I ain't a-goin’ to work my fingers to 
the bone any more to support a man. 
Sam may work for himself. 


oxcuse me, but I 
you have, 
that 


Mr. Slow. Miss President, my old 
woman— 

President. Mr. Slow. 

Mr. Slow. I've ben tryin’ all the 


evenin’ to say that my old woman, 
Mis’ Slow, said if wimmin got their 
rights, she meant to have the egg and 
butter money. That kinder galled me; 
but arter what I’ve heered, I'm goin’ 
to let her hev it; and I'll vote for 
your woman's rights, when you're 
ready for the question. 

Mr. Homespun. And so will I, Miss 
President. Why, my wife can cross- 
question equal to a lawyer! I mean 
to buy her some books and a sewing- 
machine, and we'll see if she won’t 
beat the city folks. 

Mr, Candor. I perfectly agree with 
these gentlemen. I have intimately 
known one woman suffragist for twen- 


ty years, and I am satisfied that 
women should vote. Theodore Parker 
said years ago, “There is no old 


woman keeps house so badly as the 
United States.” If women can in the 
least benefit our politics by their wis- 
dom, I shall be very glad to have 
them. 

President. As the hour is late, we 
must put the question to vote. The 
subject for discussion is, “Resolved, 
That the right of suffrage ought to be 
extended to women.” All in favor will 
please to manifest it by rising. 

(All rise but Taxem, Profitt, ana 
Miss Fine. Popkins hesitates, but his 





mother threatens him with her um- 
brella, and he finally rises.) 


President. Contrary minded. 

(Taxem, Profitt, and Miss Fine 
rise.) 

President. It is a vote. The meet- 


ing is adjourned. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Michigan. 





The morning of our suffrage hearing, 
an “Anti” leaflet was delivered to 
each member of the Constitutional 
Convention. Having a desire to see 
what Mr. Sauncers had to say against 
us, I asked a member whom I knew 
to be bitterly opposed to woman suf- 
frage, to lend me the leaflet. He said, 
“Oh, you are welcome to it; I won't 
read it, anyway.” Now, if the opposi- 
tion feels that way, is it likely that 
our friends take the pains to read the 
literature the Antis send out? I 
looked after it a little, and saw many 
copies go into the waste baskets. As 
we have never had a public ‘“remon- 
strant’” in Michigan, our representa- 
tives rather resent this importation. 
But I heard this morning that another 
lot had been sent in to the con-con. 

We have the good news that the 
Committee on Elections made yester- 
day a unanimously favorable report 
on the proposal to omit the word 
“male” from the new constitution. It 
must be discussed soon by the conven- 
tion in committee of the whole. Many 
Michigan women expect to go to Lan- 
sing on that occasion. 

Since our hearing, when the pre- 
amble to the new constitution was un- 
der discussion, Delegate Rowe moved 
to amend the clause, “We, the peo- 
ple,” by substituting “We, the men.” 
After discussion, Mr. Rowe withdrew 
his amendment. 

Dr. Maud Thompson and Mrs. Susan 
M. Sellers, members of the Committee 
on Labor Organizations for the Michi- 
gan, FE, S. A., addressed the biennial 
convention of the International Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ Union ‘held in De- 
troit, last week. Six hundred dele- 
gates were in attendance, represent- 
ing 70.000 members of the craft. 
After the addresses the convention 
adopted a strong resolution in favor of 
equal political rights for women, and 
also gave the ladies a hearty rising 
vote of thanks for presenting the sub- 
ject in such a manner that no fair- 
thinking man, asking justice for him- 
self, could refuse the same right to 


the woman by his side. 
Mary L. Doe. 





THAT SUFFRAGE MAP. 
Editors ‘“Woman’s Journal”: ’ 
You auote Mrs. Catharine Waugh 


McCulloch as saying: 

“The suffrage map published in the 

Woman’s Journal of Jan. i, ; and 
credited to Appleton’s Magazine, Is an 
exact copy (except that the four full 
suffrage States are made blacker) of 
the map prepared by Prof. Sophonisba 
Breckenridge and Miss Anna Nicholes 
in our municipal campaign in Chica- 
20.” 
“We are moved to comment on the 
surprise expressed here in Chicago 
over the item referred to. Rand & 
McNally (printers) got out our maps 
for us, and IT can supply them to any 
who desire them. We owe it to Miss 
Anna Nicholes to see that she is 
credited with preparing such a map, 
independent of others who may have 
dene so. 

The Journal also says: 

“Miss Mabel Rice is a notary public 
of Evanston, Ill. The other day some 
legal papers were sent from the Na- 
tional Bank of Meridian, Mississippi, 
to the Evanston State Bank, to be at- 
tested by a notary public. The bank 
employed Miss Rice to prepare the 
documents. She affixed her seal as a 
notary public, and sent the papers to 
Meridian. They came back with the 
message, ‘We want a man notary 
public to fix up these papers, not a 
woman. Miss Rice thereupon gave 
the papers to a man notary, who put 
his name and seal on them. and they 
were returned to Meridian.” 

The point the bank made in refusing 
the woman notary is not stated. Ala- 
bama is almost the only southern 
State where a woman may be a no- 
tary. and papers executed and ack- 
nowledged before a woman notary in 
other States may be rejected of record 
in those States where women are not 
allowed to serve in that capacity. For 
instance; deeds relating to transfer of 
title of Mississippi lands were ac- 
knowledged before a woman notary in 
Illinois and sent to Mississippi for 
final disposition; the documents 
were returned, and had to be ac- 
knowledged before a man notary. The 
Evanston bank was quite right, and 
only safeguarded against delays by 
having papers properly acknowledged 
in this State to pass muster in 
Mississippi. 

An interesting and __ instructive 
article could be prepared for 
your columns on this subject of 
“Women Notaries,” setting forth how 
they are appointed, length of office, 
fee, liabilities and powers, in 
what States they are eligible, and 
what uses they conserve in the busi- 
ness world. It might be news to 
many that, in enlightened Kansas, 
progressive as she is along so many 
lines, women are not eligible as no- 
taries.. Likewise in Maine, Massachu- 
setts and Colorado, women are not 
eligible, although the ruling as to the 
legality of documents acknowledged 
before women notaries in States 
where they are eligible, differs in each 
State. Iva G. Wooden. 

Chicago. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Elizabeth W. Kenyon, 





Elizabeth W. Kenyon passed away 
at her home in Providence, R. I., on 
Jan. 13, after three weeks’ illness from 
grippe-pneumonia. Had she lived till 
the 16th, the day of her funeral, she 
would have rounded out 87 years of a 
most useful life. ; 

Mrs. Kenyon was the wife of Solo- 
mon W. Kenyon, deceased, and the 
daughter of John and Lydia Wilbur 
of Hopkinton, R. I., where she was 
born. She was the youngest and last 
surviving member of a family of thir- 
teen children. 

Her father was an eminent minister 
of the Society of Friends, and had 
traveled extensively during his life, 
preaching Quaker doctrines, both in 
this country and in England. He was 
an unswerving advocate of the truth 
as he saw it, turning neither to the 
right nor the left, whatever the con= 
sequence to himself might be. Mrs. 
Kenyon inherited this spirit from him, 
and her life was one long example of 
steadfast uprightness of character to 
all who knew her, 

Though thoroughly domestic in her 
nature, fulfilling all her duties as wife 
and mother faithfully and well, her 
sympathies with the wronged and suf- 
fering were broad and deep, and she 
did all she could within her sphere of 
action to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor and oppressed. With her 
husband, she early became a believer 
in the antislavery movement, as well 
as in the woman’s rights agitation 
which was coincident with it. As a 
hard-working farmer's wife, she had 
little chance to give any very ma- 
terial aid in such causes, but her home 
wis always open to entertain those 
who spent their lives in the advocacy 
of any just reform. 

One of her most marked characteris- 
tics was a great love of flowers, and 
for years her garden was the wonder 
and admiration of friends and neigh- 
bors. The work of cultivation was all 
done by her own hands during hours 
she could steal from her household 
duties. She was of a most artistic 
temperament, and the arrangement of 
her flowers was ideal in its beauty. 
The out-door atmosphere which she 
gained in this way seemed to have 
conduced greatly to her health and 
longevity, for she was in many re- 
spects quite frail for many years. 

During the last ten years, she suf- 
fered much from diseases incident to 
old age, but she met all this with in- 


domitable courage and inexhaustible 
patience—characteristics which never 
left her till the very last. 


Mrs. Kenyon leaves three children, 
a son, William C. Kenyon, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
of Hartford, Ct., president of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A., and Mrs, Ellen M. 
Bolles, who was for many years the 
secretary of the Rhode Island W. S. 
A. Mrs. Bolles lived with her mother 
during the last thirteen years, and was 
obliged to give up all public work a 
number of years since, to devote her- 
self to her mother’s care during her 
declining years. M. 





Mr. Charles Day. 





Mr. Charles Day died Jan. 15, after 
a brief illness that terminated in 
pneumcnia. 

Mr. Day was one of the well-known 
business men of Portland, Me. He 
was a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (Chestnut Street), and 
will be greatly missed from the ranks 
of its active workers. He had a pe- 
culiarly happy, genial nature, which 
attracted hosts of friends. His perfect 
uprightness of character won the re- 
spect of the entire community, and he 
was always interested in any measure 
that was for the best interest of the 
city of whose life he had been so long 
a nart. 

Mr. Day showed a deep interest is 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day’s suffrage work, 
and always helped by his ready sym- 
pathy. Helen N. Bates. 
Secretary Portland Equal Suffrage Club 





Mary Elizabeth Pierce. 





Miss Mary E. Pierce, a life-long be- 
liever in the larger liberty for women, 
has passed away. 

Descended from the Pierces and the 
Paysons of old New England stock, 
she was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
Jan. 29, 1839. She spent most of her 
life in the old Payson house on Han- 
cock St., not far from Upham’s Oor- 
ner—a house which belonged to her 
maternal grandfather—built before the 
Revolution, and said to have been 
used for barracks for the soldiers, but 
recently removed to make room for 
modern buildings and street widening. 

Miss Pierce was beloved by a large 
circle of friends and _ relatives, to 
whom her life had been a ministry, a 
culture, and an inspiration. She had 
been an accomplished vocalist, with 
an unusually strong, rich alto voice, 
and as one of several quartets, she 
had sung in many churches, and at 
many funerals. She had taken the 
courses in the Emerson School of 
Oratory, and was fond of choice litera- 
ture. For several years she took com- 
panies of poor children into the coun- 
try for their summer outing, There 
were a number of blind old ladies to 
whom she used to read. For years she 
had been a suffragist, and was inter- 
ested in many reforms. She was 
broad-minded and charitable, brave 
and sincere, self-sacrificing and sun- 
ny-hearted—a woman with pity 
for the fallen, making life better and 
braver for all with whom-she came in 
contact. She was a devoted daughter, 





and her long ministry to her aged 


| mother was at once beautiful and 
characteristic. 

At the Dansville (N. Y.) Sanitari- 
um on a summer vacation, she so used 
her gift of song to cheer and inspire 
that the faculty invited her to protract 
her visit as a real tonic for their pa- 
tients. 

She had strong Unitarian and what 
are called liberal and progressive 
opinions. She was earnest, conscien- 
tious, consecrated always to truth and 
duty. Inclined in her last years to the 
New Thought cult, she had gone with 
a New Thought friend to spend the 
winter and recuperate, if she might, 
in the South. One after the other the 
two friends died at Fairhope, Ala., 
Miss Pierce on Sunday, Jan. 19. Her 
body was brought by her favorite 
nephew, William Pierce of Reading, 
back to the old Unitarian Church oh 
Meeting House Hill, where her father 
and mother had worshipped, and on 
Sunday, Jan. 26, at three o’clock, her 
old friends and neighbors gathered in 
the chapel to pay loving tribute to her 
memory, One of them, Rev. G. Y. 
Washburn of Everett, Mass., conduct- 
ed the service, taking as a text suited 
to her life: “Not to be ministered un- 
to, but to minister.” The Webber 
quartette assisted. 

Her ashes will repose in the old 
cemetery at Upham’s Corner. Her 
brothers, one of them a graduate of 
Harvard Divinity School, had preced- 
ed her. 

George Y. Washburn. 





Dr. Mary Wood-Alilen. 





The death of Dr. Mary Wood-Alien 
last week in Washington, removes a 
woman well known in reform ranks, 
and the author of many _ popular 
hygienic books. 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen was born in 
Delta, O., and in her early years sur- 
mounted the difficulties that so often 
confronted the early settlers. At 
fourteen she travelled two hundred 
miles from home, and there secured 
a class of thirty pupils in music. 
After two years as a music teacher, 
she had saved enough to take her 
through a course at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, from which she graduat- 
ed in the classical course just at the 
beginning of the Civil War. She 
then went to Battleground, Ind., 
where, in a small college, she taught 
French, German and music until her 


marriage. Some years later, after 
the birth of a son, Dr. Wood-Allen 
and her husband went to Europe, 


making an extended trip that lasted 


over three years. 
Half of this time was devoted to 
medical study in the University of 


Vienna, and on her return Dr. Wood- 
Allen entered the University of 
Michigan, taking the degree of Doc- 


tor of Medicine in 1875. She con- 
tinued to practice medicine  untit 
1885, when she was appointed na- 
tional lecturer on heredity and hy- 
giene for the W. C. T. U. Later 
she was made Superintendent of 
Moral Education, first for the Na- 


tional and then for the World’s W. 
Cc. T. U. In 1895 Dr. Wood-Allen 
started a little periodical called ‘The 
Mother’s Friend.” This was later 
known as “American Motherhood,” 
and Dr. Wood-Allen remained its 
editor until within a few months of 
her death. 

Dr. Wood-Allen was a member of 
the Woman’s Press Club of New York, 
the Michigan Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, the New York Society for Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, the Pub- 
lic Defence League, the Child Tabor 
Committee and the Mothers’ Club. 
She was a warm and outspoken be- 
liever in woman suffrage, and in an 
equal standard of morals for men and 
women, 





DR. LUMHOLTZ AT GENEVA. 





Hobart College gave the use of Coxe 
Memorial Hall to the P. E. Club of 
Geneva, N. Y., at its last meeting, 
when Dr. Carl Lumholtz, the celebrat- 
ed natural scientist and explorer, de- 
livered his illustrated lecture on “Un- 
known Mexico.” Miss Anne F. Miller 
said in introducing him: 

“When our club was asked to 
stretch a motherly wing over ‘Un- 
known Mexico,’ I wondered, as you 
may wonder, what is the relation be- 
tween the Geneva Political Equatity 
Club and ‘Unknown Mexico? But re- 
lationships become clear when one 
looks for them in subjects of human 
interest, and in this case I was soon 
aware that we, who are working for 
the development of woman's capacity, 
and of her sphere of usefulness, should 
be edified and delighted to learn of 
our relations in ‘Unknown Mexico.’ 
Moreover, I discovered that the point 
of view of the scientific ethnologist 
is entirely sympathetic with our own; 
for, to the student and investigator 
of human races, woman is a factor 
of equal importance with man. 

“When political scientists and prac- 
tical politicians apply this law of na- 
ture to the law of our nation, Politi- 
cal Equality Clubs will be changed 
into centers of a better citizenship 
than we have known. 

“In the meantime we are here to 
listen to Dr. Carl Lumholtz, who has 
given me permission to introduce him 
to you in two ways; first, as one who 
from his early youth has devoted 
himself to natural science, and, in the 
second place, as one who, since his 
brief sojourn in Geneva, has become 
a member of the Political Equality 
Club. This ready adaptation to a new 
environment reminds me of his beau- 
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tiful reply when asked, ‘Where is your 
home?’ He said, ‘My mother is still 
living in Norway, and I go there each 
summer, but my home? It is the 
earth.’ Let us hope that Dr. Lum- 
holtz will consider Geneva one of the 
‘cosy corners’ in his world-wide home, 
where he can come for rest and re- 
freshment and always be sure of a 
hearty welcome.” 

The audience was very large, and 
listened for an hour and a half with 
most interested attention. Dr. Lum- 
holtz joined the Political Equality 
Club without solicitation. 


PREMIUM OFFERED. 
For three new subscribers to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
novel, “The Convert.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST, ' 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman's Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ———— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 





DIE FRAUENBEWEGUNG. 
Zeitschrift fur Frauenstimrecht. 
OFFICE: Berlin C. 19 Grunstr. 4. 
The paper is published on the 1st and 
15th of every month, 

Price per year, post free, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt writes: 
“Any suffragists who read German 
will do well to subscribe for Die 
Frauenbewegung. The paper is pro- 
gressive, newsy, and good to read, It 
will be a welcome addition to the list 
of papers read by American suffra- 
gists.” 


RUSSIAN BROS. 


We electroplate and do cleaning of 
jewelry and family table wares in gold 
or silver. First-class work guaran- 
teed. 





Also We Deal in Fine Jewelry 


RUSSIAN BROS. 
19 HARVARD PLACE . BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone 6368-2 Main 
Work Called for and Delivered 


(Refer by permission to Editors of WomMAN's 
JOURNAL.) 


FURNISHEILD ROOMS TO LET to 
one or two lodgers, two sunny rooms, 
middle flat, hot-water heat, near steam 
and electrics. Address Mrs. Sarah 
Gilbert, 109 Pleasant street, off Saw- 
yer avenue, Dorchester. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





HOUSEWORK. — Bulgarian _ girl, 
well recommended, speakivg English, 
and with experience of housework. 
wants a place. Address Eudokia 
Dimitrova, 24 Belmont St., E. Water- 
town, Mass. 


HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian 
of good character, speaking English, 
would like work in a house or on a 
farm. Address Harry Bazarian, 277 
Western Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


GENERAL WORIKX.—Young Arme- 
nian, well educated, active, trust- 
worthy, speaking English, known to 
the editors of the Woman’s Journal 
and recommended by them, has expe- 
rience of photo-engraving, but wants 
any work he can get. Address Nerses 
Papaziantz, 393 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. 











HOUSE OR FARM WORK.—Armenian of 
26, speaking French fluently and a little Eng- 
lish, an expert in leather work, would like a 
position in a house or ou a farm, or anywhere 
else where he can improve his English. Address 
Markar Vroonigian, 82 Fifth St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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FLIGHT. 


By Francis Thompson. 





I fled Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him, 
ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist 
of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped, 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed 
fears, 
From those strong Feet that 
lowed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee who betrayest 
Me.” 


down the labyrinthine 


fol- 


The Williamsburg Hospital now 
houses the first woman interne and 
ambulance surgeon in Brooklyn, says 
the New York Tribune. Dr. Mary 
Merritt Crawford, of Nyack, N. Y., a 
graduate of Cornell University, en- 
tered yesterday morning upon her 
duties, which will be those of an in- 
terne for four and a half months, and 


of an ambulance surgeon from June 
to October. 

Her numerous friends and class- 
mates sent her flowers which filled 


her room. Upon her arrival several 
of the older visiting physicians shook 
their heads, half humorously. “A lot 
of work is done in the precinct,” said 
one, “and we can't help wondering 
how she will deal with some of the 
cases. How on earth is she going to 
handle ‘drunks,’ for instance? Some 
of them are pretty lively and it takes 
a strong arm. Why, if a man with 
delirium tremens came to and saw a 
woman sitting on the back of an am- 
bulance, he’d be worse than before. 
And wouldn't I like to see the first 
policeman who finds her answering a 
call!” 


Dr. Crawford simply smiled. and 
said: “Try me. TI never handled a 
drunk, but I don’t see why I can't. 


T shall work exactly like any one else 
in the place. T am strong, and shall 
have the ambulance driver to help 
carry people if necessary. T am not 
worrying about that part of it.” 
Dr. Crawford is devoted to athletics. 
She was born in Nyack in 1884, and 
has spent a good part of her life in 
the open air. At college she rowed 
“stroke” on the girls’ crew. She was 


in the class of ‘04 at Cornell, and 
graduated from the medical school 
last June. 

RURAL POLICE NEEDED. 


The sentence to 55 years’ imprison- 
ment of a white brute for an _ out- 
rageous crime in the western end of 
the State was succeeded by arrest for 
a like crime in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
A member of the State constabulary 
lost his life in the outskirts of Read- 
ing Sunday, defending a woman from 
four Italians. The day before Paris 
had a great street demonstration over 


the escape of a like criminal, whose | 
offense was against a little girl, from | 


the guillotine by the commutation of 
his death sentence to imprisonment 
for life. New York all last August 
was seething over like offenses. Pub- 
lic feeling there on this subject was 


treated by a good many people as “ar- | 


tificial.” It was undoubtedly stimulat- 
ed by publicity and the accidental oc- 
eurrence of several serious cases close 
together. But three widespread ex- 
amples in a single week are proof of 
three facts that must be accepted by 


those responsible for the protection of | 


First, those liable to 
commit these atrocious crimes are 
widely diffused. In nearly every con- 
spicuous instance examination shows 
previous offenses. Second, modern 


the community. 


life, which gives to women and girls | 


great freedom, has also greatly in- 
creased their risk. Most men are very 
little aware of the silent terror felt by 
women or the anxiety of heads of 
schools and colleges in the country or 
in the farming population forced to 
leave the home unprotected. 


eal lesson is the emphatic need of 
more complete protection in the sub- 
urbs of cities, large and small, and in 
rural districts where these crimes 
chiefiy befall. In Reading, the State 
constabulary is hunting for the last 


offenders. Why should there not be 
enough State constabulary to £0 
around? Why should not all suburbs 


outside of city police limits and all ru- 
ral counties be natrolled by a State 
constabulary? Why should women be 
unsafe anvwhere. when -veneral ex- 
perience shows that a rural State con- 
stahularv mates these crimes rare?— 
Philadelphia Press. 





WOMEN ARMY NURSES. 





Mr. Burton of Delaware has intro 
duced in the TU. S. House of Renresen- 
tatives a bill authorizing the Surgeon 
General of the Navy to avpoint. under 
regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. one superintendent 
and as many chief nurses, nurses and 


Third, | 
and most important of all, the practi- | 


reserve nurses as may be needed, all 
to be graduates of hospital training 
schools whose course is not less than 
two years, Their term of appoint- 
ment is to be three years. The ap- 
pointment may be revoked at any 
time, “should the interests of the ser- 
vice require.” The nurses are to be 
assignable to duty at naval hospitals, 
on board hospital and ambulance 
ships, “and to such special duty as 
may be deemed necessary by the sur- 
geon general.” 





JUDGE LINDSEY MISQUOTED. 


Judge Lindsey’s utterances at some 
of the Eastern Chautauquas last sum- 
mer have been so persistently mis- 
quoted by the opponents of equal suf- 
frage that Mrs. Scott Saxton of Den- 
ver was appointed by the Colorado 
|B. S. A. to ask him what he really 
| said. His letter in reply is published 
jin the Denver News. Judge Lindsey 
| writes: 

“IT never made any statement that 
there was wholesale buying and sell- 
ing of women’s votes, nor did I say 
one word against woman’s suffrage. 
I said that in certain elections there 
were some women who had been in- 
fluenced by the use of money, but that 
where this happened in the case of a 
woman once, it happened probably 99 
times in that of men, and if that was 
any reason against woman's suffrage 
it was 99 times more reason against 
men’s suffrage. In a word, what I 
said was in defense of woman’s suf- 
frage, my argument being that, if 
women should be denied the right of 
suffrage because of an exceptional | 








case, as some unthinking opponents | has given 


|of woman’s suffrage have said, then 
| there is all the more reason why men 


except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in com- 
merce the right to vote for judges of 
the tribunals of commerce, and Louisi- 
ana gave taxpaying women the right 
to vete upon all questions submitted 
to the tax-payers. In 1900, Wisconsin 
gave women school suffrage, and West 
Australia granted full parliamentary 
suffrage to women both married and 
single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all towns and villages of the 
State the right to vote on questions of 
local taxation. Norway gave women 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas 
Legislature voted down almost unani- 
mously, and “amid a ripple of amuse- 
ment,” a proposal to repeal municipal 
woman suffrage. 
| In 1902, full national suffrage was 
| granted to all the women of federated 
Australia, State suffrage to the women 
of New South Wales, and _ Iceland 
made single women and widows eligi- 
ble as members of parish councils, 
district boards and vestries. 

In 1903, bond suffrage was granted 
to the women of Kansas. 

Tasmania gave women full suffrage 
in 1903, and Queensland in 1905. 

In 1906, Finland gave women full 
national suffrage, and made them eli- 
gible to all offices, from members of 
Parliament down. 

In 1907, Norway gave women Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, Sweden made them 
eligible to municipal offices, Denmark 
gave them the right to vote for mem- 
bers of boards of public charities and 
to serve on them, and Great Britain 
made women eligible as mayors, al- 
dermen and town and county council- 
lors, with only 15 dissenting votes out 
of the 670 members of the House of 
Commons, 

In the first month of 1908, Denmark 
women municipal suffrage, 
and Iceland has made them eligible as 
members of municipal councils. 








;}should be denied that right. 
| “fF have never contended that | 
|woman’s suffrage has brought about | 
|all the reforms that it ought, but in | 
| my judgment this is largely because | 
}of the influence of men who have 
|made it difficult for the women to | 
|express themselves, because of our | 
|boss-ridden ballot system, and the} 
| powers of the utility corporations and | 
|vice element in politics which have | 
|controlled the politica! organizations, | 
|more or less, of this State, a condi- | 
| tion from which I believe women will | 
|in time do much to redeem us.” | 





A NOBLE UTTERANCE. 


Women who grow impatient with 
the difficulties of getting fair pay and 
an equal chance with men, should 
take courage from the brave words of 
Booker Washington in Putnam's 
Monthly. He says: 

“It is sometimes spoken of as a 
special hardship that the world looks 
upon us, because of our color, as a 


| | people separate and apart, constitut- 





| VICTORIES OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. | politic. 
| peat in regard to this what I have said | 
pub- | elsewhere: ‘I would find no interest | 


The January Remonstrance 
| lishes a list of woman suffrage de- 
| feats. reprint the 
| list of woman suffrage victories, which 
time that it is 


Consequently we 


grows longer 
published. 
| 


every 


Seventy-five years ago women could 
not vote anywhere, except to a very 
limited extent in Sweden and a few 
other places in the Old World. 

In 1838, Kentucky gave school suf- 
|frage to widows with children of 
schocl age. In 1850, Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 
1861. Kansas gave it to all women. 


| Sweden gave women municipal suf- | 
frage in 1862, and New South Wales | 
in 1867. 

cipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, Victoria give it to women, 
both married and single, and Wyo- 


ming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. School suf- 
frage was granted in 1875 by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colo- 
rado, in 1877 by New Zealand, in 1878 
| by New Hampshire and Oregon, in 
187 by Massachusetts, in 1880 by New 
York and Vermont. In 1880, South 
Australia gave municipal suffrage to 
women. 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended to the single women and wid- 
ows of Scotland, and Iceland gave sin- 
gle women and widows the right to 
vote for parish councils, district 
boards and vestries. 

Nebraska gave women school snf- 
frage in 1883. Municipal suffrage was 
given by Ontario and Tasmania in 
| 1884, and by New Zealand and New 
| Brunswick in 1886. 
| In 1887, municipal suffrage was 
Sn in Kansas, Nova Scotia and 
| 
| 





Manitoba, and school suffrage in North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona 
and New Jersey. In the same year 
Montana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions sub- 
| mitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and 
the Northwest Territory gave them 
municipal suffrage. In 1889, county 
suffrage was given to the women of 
Scotland, and municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. In 1891, school suf- 
frage was granted in Illinois. 

In 1893, school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado 2nd New Zealand. In 1894 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, church suffrage 
in Denmark, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both 
married and single. In 1895, full suf- 
frage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single, 
and the right to vote for councillors 
to the women of Denmark. In 1896, 
full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho, 

In 1897, Norway gave women a vote 
on church matters. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers 





jing a special problem in the body- 


For my part, I can only re- 


|in living in any age when there were 
;}no weak parts of the human family 
| to be helped, no wrongs to be righted. 
| Men grow strong in proportion as they 
| reach down and help others up. The 
|farther down they reach in assisting 
| and encouraging backward and unpop- 
jular races, the greater strength do 
| they gather.’ 

| “I cannot regard it as a misfortune 
| to be identified with a people that has 
its place to make in the 
know my people and believe in them, 
|}and am glad to have my share in the 
| great task of building up the race to 
| which I belong. I was never more 
|; proud of being a Negro than I am 
today. If I had the privilege of re- 


In 1869 England gave muni- | entering the world, and the Great 


Spirit should ask me to choose the 
people and the race to which I should 
belong, I would answer: ‘Make me 
an American Negro.’” 





MRS. WENTWORTH’S READING. 


Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
give a reading from Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’ play, “Votes for Women,” at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on Feb. 6, at 3 
I. M. The author has given Mrs. 
Wentworth the platform rights in 
America and Canada to her remark- 
able drama, and it will be read next 
Thursday for the first time in this 
country. All should attend who possi- 
Those who have heard Mrs. 
Wentworth’s previous readings cannot 


bly can, 


praise them highly enough. Tickets 
may be obtained at the hall or at Her- 
rick’s. Price $2. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


What are you making for the Easter 


Sale of the Massachusetts W. S. A.? 
U. S. Senator Wetmore of Rhode 


Island has been appointed on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Sarah Chase has entered her 
sixty-second term as a teacher in the 
schools of East Kingston, N. H. 

It is better to be in the minority 
with a worthy comrade than in the 
majority with scoundrels.—O. Leonard, 

The New York Woman's Peace 
Circle is preparing to hold a World 
Woman’s Peace Congress in New 
York City. 

The picture on the third page of the 
Woman’s Journal of Jan. 18 repre- 
sented Mrs. Lowther of Virginia and 
her mountain home. 

Instead of prohibiting the women 
from smoking, New York aldermen 
might set them a good example.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mrs. William P. Orr, one of the 
directors of the Genera! Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs, was recently elect- 
ed a member of the Piqua (O.) Board 
of Education. 

An address to Congress, remonstrat- 
ing against a further increase in the 
navy, was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the American Peace Society 
at a meeting held in Boston this week. 

The open-air suffrage meetings in 
New York City, inaugurated by Miss 
Maud Malone, continue to be held on 
Sunday afternoons, with growing au- 
diences, The listeners are orderly, 
and often applaud. 


Mrs. Florence Peltier Pope, grand- 


daughter of Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
who started the first local Woman 


Suffrage Association in 1848, con- 
tributes to Good Housekeeping for 
February an interesting article on 


some Chinese girl students now in 
her care, 

The girls’ dormitory of St. Cather- 
ine’s Indian school, Santa Fe, N. M., 
founded by Mother Drexel of Phila- 
delphia, was burned recently. Sevy- 
enty-two girls were rescued and taken 
to the Federal Indian Industrial 
School. 

Miss Mary N. Chase's newly-issued 
“History of the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association’ has 
been very favorably received by the 
New Hampshire press. Miss Chase 
writes: “A great many applications 
for it are coming in from people I 
never heard of. It cheers my soul to 
find people so interested.” 

A marked revival of interest in the 
stories of Louisa M. Alcott has been 
one of the most conspicuous features 
of the book season in England, due 
to the publication there of the eight 
volumes of the new illustrated edi- 
tion of her famous “Little Women” 
series. The edition has been received 
with hearty praise by the literary 
journals, 

The Consumers’ League of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its tenth annual 
meeting in Perkins Hall, 264 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Saturday, Feb. 8, at 
;3 P. M., with addresses by Professor 
| Charles Zueblin of the University of 
| Chicago, on “The Ethics of Business,” 
and by Mr. E. W. Lord, New Eng- 
land secretary of the National Child 
All interested are 
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| Labor Committee. 
invited. 


The M. A. O. F. FE. S. W. announced 
|that its ‘“‘Remonstrance™’ would hence- 
|forth be issued quarterly instead of 
}annually, and several issues have ap- 
| peared, a few months apart. But the 
|new one, just out, says it is issued 
| annually, Perhaps the quarterly issue 
;} Was found impracticable: or perhaps 
|the old announcement of the annual 
| Was left standing through carelessness. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is the 
| mother of eight children, says: “I 
}am happy when I can go about with 
)a dust cloth in my hand, or get into 
}my big apron and cook the things 
| ny children like, and they think I 
|can do it better than any one else, 
| My great ambition is my children. If 
I can make the world say ‘Schumann- 
| Heink has raised a good family,’ then 
I can go to my God and know that I 
| have lived well.” 


Mr. Carnegie has pensioned for life 
| Margaret Morrison Carnegie, an aged 
woman whose name is the same as his 
mother’s. He received a letter from a 
woman in the wilds of Indiana asking 
for some consideration. She made no 
claims save that her name was the 
same as that of Mr. Carnegie’s mother. 
Mr. Carnegie ordered the case inves- 
tigated, and on finding that the 
woman was really a Mrs. Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie and that she was 
in needy circumstances, he ordered 
that a weekly pension be paid to her 
for the rest of her life. 


Mark Twain has been invited to be 
honorary president of an Interstate 
Anti-Vivisection Union which has just 
applied for incorporation. It is a 
woman's organization, and already 
seven States are represented in the 
membership. Mrs. Lisa Badge is sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Emma Erskine Hahn 
is «acting as temporary. treasurer. 
Mrs. Josephine Redding is chairman 
of the New York committee. The so- 
ciety has received an anonymous 
contribution of $1,000 with which to 
begin work, and has established its 
headquarters at No. 50 East 29th 
street, New York City. 

Masculine suffragettes are said to 
be getting almost as numerous as 
their female prototypes, and very 
nearly as much of a nuisance, At 
every luncheon and dinner party, says 
an observer, one can see elegant young 
men explaining to bored and _ be- 
wildered women why they ought to 
have and why they ought to want a 
vote. The frilly brigade endure this 
affliction at masculine hands when 
they would make short work of a 
feminine persecutor, and the mascu- 
line suffragettes are said to be a great 
help to the “cause.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 





HUMOROUS. 


“He's a very prominent member of 
our yacht club.” “Indeed! What is 
his official capacity?” “Four gallons.” 
—Life. 


“Now, chilluns, everybuddy went in- 
to dis ark exceptin’ de Roosevelt ob 
dat day.” 

“What became of him, Uncle Ned?” 

“He swum it out.”"—Kansas City 
Journal, 





Many a statesman loves his country 
with the disinterested affection felt 
by a foreign nobleman for an Ameri- 
can heiress.—New York Times. 


“And I am the very first you have 
loved, Bertha?” 

“Of course you are. How tedious 
you men are! You all ask me the 
same question.’"—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Riding in an omnibus up Regent 
Street, an old lady annoyed the other 
passengers by her remarks. The con- 
ductor remonstrated with her, saying, 
“Ma’am, remember you are in a pub- 
lic vehicle, and behave as such.” 





A merchant died suddenly just as 
he had finished a letter to his wife, 
and his clerk, wishing to break the 
matter to her gently, added:— 

“P. S. Since writing the above I 
have died.” 





A noted Scotch Presbyterian minis- 
ter got wet going to church in the 
rain. He bewailed his damp condi- 
tion to a friend, but the friend re- 
plied, “Never mind the wet, doctor, 
you will be dry enough when you get 
into the pulpit!” 





Once at a dinner at which Liszt 
was present, the hostess suddenly ex- 
claimed in alarm that there were 
thirteen at table. “Don't let that dis- 
tress you, madam,” said Liszt, with 
a reassuring smile, “I'll eat for two!” 
—Democratic Telegram. 


It is little Edna's first year in 
school, and she is learning to read by 
the phonetic system. Some one step- 
ped on the cat's tail, and pussy gave 
an agonized wail, followed by a pro- 
longed hiss. “O mamma!” Edna 
eagerly exclaimed, “did you hear 
kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I suppose 
she learned it from me.’—New York 
Press, 


“Why weren't you at the kirk on 
Sunday?” asked the preacher of his 
parishioner. 

“I was at Mr. 
said the man. 

“IT don’t like you running about to 
strange kirks like that,” continued 
the minister. “Not that I object to 
your hearing Mr. McClellan, but I’m 
sure you wadna like your sheep stray- 
ing into strange pastures.” 

“T wadna care a grain, sir, if it was 
better grass,” responded the parish- 
ioner.—Harper’s Monthly. 


McClellan's kirk,” 





An Irishman was caught by‘ the 
priest coming out of a saloon with 
a jug under his arm. The priest said: 

“Pat, what have you in that jug?” 

“Whisky, sor,’ answered Pat. 

“Whom does it belong to?” 

“To me and me brudder Moike, sor.” 

“Well, Pat, be a good man and pour 
your part out.” 

“T can’t sor; mine’s at the bottom,” 
answered Pat.—Judge. 





An old admiral, well known for his 
powers of exaggeration, at a supper 
one night was describing a voyage. 

“Cruising in the Pacific,” said he, 
“we passed an island that was posi- 
tively red with lobsters.” 

“But,” said one of the guests. “lob- 


sters are not red until they are 
boiled.” 
“Of course not,” replied the un- 


“but this was a 
sir, with boiling 


daunted admiral; 
voleanie island, 
springs.’ —Tit-Bits. 


A large, robust Irishwoman ap- 
peared in a New York court to prose- 
cute her husband on the charge of 
having beaten her. The defendant, a 
small, stoop-shouldered man, had the 
appearance of having been run 
through a threshing machine. The 
judge surveyed the two with an 
amused light in his eyes. “You say 
this man beat you?” he asked the 
woman. “He did not,” the prosecut- 
ing witness said with emphasis, fold- 
ing her powerful arms. “He knocked 
me down.” “You mean to tell me 
you were knocked down by that 
physical wreck?” the judge queried. 
“Tis only since he struck me thar 
he’s been a physical wreck, your 
honor,” she explained. 
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week only, a large part 





THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Opposite Arlington St. 


To advertise her new location will offer for one 


10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
SEE HER SHOW WINDOW 
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of this season’s stock at 


£45.55 4.5.5.9 2.9 2 9 5 6 9 2 6 2 2 2 6 
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